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in life to me for the loss of my brains," replied this singu- 
lar genius, tapping his forehead, " and I'll engage you, 
would have been picking them up for the sake of the lam- 
ing that's in them, and glad to get them too. But since- 
they had the luck to escape, and are still in ray brain-pan, 
what say you to a glass of grog ?" 

I thankfully accepted his offer, for the heat and my 
pedestrian exertions rendered the refreshment very ac- 
ceptable. Suddenly two shots from a double-barrelled 
gun were heard in quick succession. 

" Weil hanged, ould father Jack," exclaimed my singu- 
lar friend ; " I'll warrant there's a brace of grouse down at 
any rate." 
" Father Jack," repeated I, " pray who is that ?" ' 
" My master, Sir," replied this strange being ; " where 
did you come from at all at all, that you have not heard 
of him V ■ 

" Heard of whom, ray friend ? I do not know your 
master's surname yet." 

" Father John R , Sir, parish priest of Drinagh'j the 

best man, the best christian, the best brother, the best 
friend, the best priest of a parish, and," continued he, ap- 
proaching the climax with encreasiiig enthusiasm, " bet- 
ter than all put together, the best sportsman in all Ire- 
land : and now, in arnest, did you never hear tell of 
him ?" ■ 

" No, indeed, I'm ashamed to say" answered I. 
" Wily then, ashamed you may well be ; are you Turk, 
Jew, or Connanghtman, never to have heard tell of ould 
Father John, the best friend of sowls, and the bitterest 
enemy of grouse and pastrkk's— pop — there goes another 
hang at the grouse I I'll engage he'll have his game-bag 
full to-night!" 
" Has he any sportsmen along with him ?" 

"Not a christian," replied he, "baring Mr. J. D , 

who is as good at the work as any one ; a mortal good 
sportsman ; a fellow that would walk forty .miles without 
being tired, through bog, moss, and mountain ; hits every 
tiling he shoots at. Father John always begs him to lave 
some for breed j he's a hearty, fine young gentleman, any- 
how ; and free and pleasant — never turns his face from 
any poor man in distress : may the Lord increase his 
store, for it is he that would make a right use of it." 

The shades of night at length began to close around 
jis; the sportsmen 'did not make their appearance, and I 
quitted my communicative acquaintance to find my way 
to the cottage of one Mahony, upon one of the moun- 
tains, .where I had been recommended to take up my 
quarters for the night. Furnished with some general in- 
struction from Father R 's servant, regarding the direc- 
tion in which the cottage lay, I hastened down the moun- 
tain, and with the, aid of extraordinary exertions, I just 
reached the bottom as the night set in. The day had 
been warm; and the evening clear and fine ;■ but as I re- 
entered the large marshy meadow already alluded to, 
black clouds chased each other quickly over the moun- 
tains, large rain-drops fell at intervals, the wind began to 
rise, and in less than half an hour I found myself in the 
centre of the marshy plain, in total darkness, wholly un- 
acquainted with the neighbourhood, and exposed to as 
pitiless a hurricane of rain and storm as ever wreaked its 
fury on defenceless mortal. There was nothing to be 
gained by remaining stationary ; so I walked quickly on- 
ward, although I knew not in what direction I was mov- 
ing. At length I reached ' a tall crag at the foot of a 
mountain, and casting my eyes earnestly around I could 
not discern the slightest spark of light in any direction.— 
Not a dog bai'ked — not a sound was heard, save the howl- 
ing of the wind and the heavy patter of the rain. The ; 
mountain was a formidable barrier to any further pro- 
gress in that direction j so I faced about, and pursued my 
way ag;ain across the marsh, until I suddenly plunged up 
to my middle in a slow muddy stream, which soaked its 
oozy way through long sedgy grass sm&Jlaggers. Scramb- 
ling from this Stygian pool, I found myself among low, 
ruined walls, and advancing a few paces further, I dis- 
cerned in the gloom the tall tower of Castle Donovan,— 
Never sailor entered harbour with mpre joy than I felt on 
entering this pld,dar^ rw»e4 fojtaijcej ajj j{ afforded 



me, no doubt, was shelter ; but shelter was what I needed 
most at the time. I was dripping wet, and being rather 
lightly clad, I soon began to experience a cold shivering, 
when my attention was diverted from the personal incon- 
venience I sustained, by the sound of voices approaching 
the building. They ceased ; and the steps, as of several 
people, were heard ascending the steep rocky bank to the 
door of the castle. I presently became sensible that they, 
ranged themselves, along the wall against which I was 
leaning-, and some moments of anxious silence ensued. 
At length the person who stood nearest to me happened, 
in changing his posture, to become aware that I occupied 
a corner of the building. Instantly my shoulders were 
enclosed in a grasp of herculean strength, and a rough 
voice exclaimed, 

*' Who is lurking here ?" 

" A traveller," answered I, " who entered this ruin to 
take shelter from the rain." 

" Then," returned the voice, while the iron grasp was 
clutched still deeper in my shoulders, " whoever. you are 
you shall pay dearly for this intrusion." 

I struggled to release myself, but I was as a child in the 
powerful gripe of the unknown. 

" Peter," he exclaimed in Irish, " strike a light." 

A light was instantly struck from a gun-flint in some 
tinder ; a bit of geivs/i, which lay in a comer of the ruin, 
was lighted, and I saw myself surrounded by a young and 
handsome lad, a tall patriarchal-looking personage, with a 
'long blue. cloak, and the strangely dressed being I had met 
on the mountain a few hours before. 

" Now, Sir," said the blue-cloaked personage, " all 
waifs and strays belong to the lord of the manor, in which 
capacity I seize upon you. As soon as the rain subsides 
you accompany nie home, and I' think you will do me the 
justice to say that I provided a better lodging for you 
than you did for yourself." 

Connecting the events of the day with each other I 
was at no loss to guess that my peremptory friend was 

the Rev. John R : iu an hour the hurricane had 

fallen ; horses arrived to bring the Bhooting party to his 
cottage; I was mounted on the crupper of his steed, and 
we sped merrily over hill and dale, despite the darkness, 
until we were received in his hospitable home; there we 
changed our wet garments, took our seats by a blazing 
fire, and spent a most social and delightful evening, where 
we had still more than " the feast of reason, and the flow 
of soul," as Father John's game-bag was filled with grouse 
and partridge. ' 

N. B. — These " Rides through the county of Cork," 
were often peifonued, IHbci-nke, on foot. 



TO A SLEEPING INFANT. 

Sleep on, ltiy child, sleep on, 
And lie thy dreams of bliss, 
That brings again the smile upon 
The cheek, now pale and wo-begone, 
In happier worlds than this ! 

Sleep on, sleep on, my child, . 

Thou wilt but wake to care ; 
Without is but the trackless wild, 
With horrors vast on horrors pil'd, 

Within but blank despair .' 

How wan thy cheek hath grown, 

The cheek that, was so fair 1 .',..- 
The cherub look j lovM.is flown, 
And famine's bitter blast hath blown, 
Among the rpsesthere j . . 

Sleep on, my child, sleep |tij ■ 

Aiid be thy dreanis or bliss, 
That brings, again the smile upon 
The cheek, now pale and, wo-begone, 
Jn hajsjdgr wgrl4's than this j 



F.F, 



